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Jules Lachelier. E. Boutroux. Rev. de Met., XXVIII, I, pp. 1-20. 

It is especially true of Lachelier that one cannot know him by his 
writings alone. His pupils learned that philosophy is not a completed 
science; so little so that even its basic principles are open to question. 
Lachelier's early concern, at the ficole Normale, was to preserve the 
reality, the originality, and the independence of the mind. Unlike Cousin, 
Lachelier held that basic principles must be demonstrable, and a study of 
Kant convinced him that the point of departure in this demonstration was 
the Kantian phrase: — "The / think must accompany all my representa- 
tions, otherwise they would not exist for me." And thought demands that 
the universe be one, harmonious, active, perhaps even spiritual. Lachelier's 
second study— the first being entitled Du Fondement de flnduction — con- 
sidered the proposition that real Psychology and Metaphysics are the 
same. That is to say, thought really is, in so far as it involves its objects 
by a synthetical process opposed to analysis, which is only secondary. Psy- 
chological phenomena are real only if there exists a sensory conscious- 
ness of which they are the work and the projection; this sensory con- 
sciousness is based in turn on an intellectual one which creates the order 
of the world. And absolute existence can demonstrate 'tself only directly, 
that is, by the discovery of the operation by means of which thought pos- 
tulates itself and gives to itself its principles of action. Lachelier dis- 
tinguishes three forms of the mental life— the scientific, the aesthetic, and 
the ethical— which are ultimately parts of one continuous system. In 
reestablishing the necessary bonds both between science— the authentic ex- 
pression of our knowledge of the world,— and philosophy, and between 
religion— the origin of our highest form of experience,— and philosophy, 
Lachelier revealed anew to philosophy its infinitely rich perspectives and 

possibilities. 

„,_ H. R. Smart. 
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A propos de revolution de la PensSe Juridique Contemporaine. G. Daw. 

Rev. de Met, XXVIII, I, pp. 49-75- 

Questions relating to the basis and method of law occupy much more 
attention today than they did twenty years ago. And among the present- 
day publications on these questions that of M. Geny, MHhodes d'lnter- 
pretation et Sources en Droit PrivS Positif, holds an important place. 
The Napoleonic Code implied the universal and absolute value of the Law ; 
once it had spoken, no more could be said ; it alone could qualify or regu- 
late; one did not even imagine the necessity of an interpretation. As 
Montesquieu said, " The judges ... are only the mouthpieces which give 
expression to the words of the law ". And Robespierre taught that in a 
state possessing a constitution and laws no jurisprudence had any place. 
Thus the spirit of absolute legality became classic and no philosophy of 
the law was considered necessary. But, as M. Geny points out, the con- 
stant transformation of society has forced a reconsideration of the prin- 
ciple both on practical and philosophical grounds. How grant liberty of 
interpretation while preserving inviolate the letter of the law? M. Geny 
is an ardent partisan of the traditional conceptions of the law. He would 
respect its intensity, while limiting its extent. To complete the law by 
other means but not to transform it into something else; to maintain 
judicial liberty but not to sacrifice the authority of the Code— such is M. 
Geny's solution. From what source other than the statute (lot) may one 
then demand a revelation of the law (droit) ? For M. Geny the answer 
is, from "free scientific research", and to a lesser extent from custom — 
reduced as nearly as possible to jurisprudence. The former source will 
reveal the moral, psychological, social and political principles upon which 
all law, to be sound, must be based. Custom and jurisprudence are to 
collaborate with the law, not by opposing its fundamental principles, but 
by adapting and completing them, such adaptation and completion to issue 
finally in periodic codifications. In comparing the views of M. Geny with 
those of his critics, what conclusion may one reach? First, M. Geny is 
wrong in insisting upon a strict interpretation of the statute; only by in- 
troducing flexibility into the letter of the law is its adaptation to daily life 
achieved. Secondly, as for the danger of subjectivism connected, M. Geny 
fears, with jurisprudence, M. Lambert and Salielles have shown that, when 
enlightened by the text of the law and seconded by custom, it is possible 
for the judiciary to function with far greater objectivity than could a free 
interpreter of "natural (i.e., rigid) law". In short, only in the supple 
clay of daily jurisprudence, more especially of comparative jurisprudence, 
is outlined the ideal which tomorrow will be fixed in the marble of the 

law. 

H. R. Smart. 
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Les Facteurs Kantiens de la Philosophic Allemande de la Fin du XV IW 

et du Commencement du XIX e Siecles. V. Delbos. Rev. de Met., 

XXVIII, I, pp. 27-47. 

The First Principle as identity of subject and object (Schelling). For 
Fichte the first Principle is the Self— not the empirical, but the uncondi- 
tioned, absolute, and intuitively recognized Ego. And opposed to the 
type of idealism based upon this Principle Fichte finds, in the doctrine of 
Spinoza, a dogmatism positing Substance as a First Principle. To Schel- 
ling fell the problem of overcoming the opposition between Fichte's ideal- 
ism, and Spinoza's realism, i.e., between subjectivism and objectivism, while 
at the same time retaining the subject as a starting-point for critical phi- 
losophy. Schelling, however, became more and more convinced that there 
exists, correlative with the principle of knowledge, a system of nature; 
a system, not as in Fichte's idealism a subordinate product or instrument 
of the mind, but self-sufficing and self-explaining. What could be more 
different from this view than Kant's doctrine that the " possibility of a real 
science of nature rests entirely on the law of inertia " ; and that hylozoism, 
the contrary of this law, is the death of all true natural science? Yet 
there were in Kantian philosophy conceptions and tendencies pointing to 
Schelling's position. Such are the doctrine that the understanding is the 
law-giver of nature, and the idea that between the mechanistic universe 
and the moral world a relation may be established by means of the medi- 
ating notions of beauty and finality. But in the unity thus established 
Kant did not imply a direct passage from the one world to the other; 
the principle of mechanical causation could not explain life. Schelling 
adopted Kant's notion of finality as a concept of the understanding, but 
went beyond Kant in applying it to the living organism as well as to in- 
animate nature. The finality in nature rests, for Schelling, upon the unity 
of nature and mind. The First Principle, then, is Reason — complete over- 
coming of the distinction between Ego and non-Ego. And the great ques- 
tion is to explain how this productive activity of Nature determines itself 
in its products. 

The First Principle as Infinite Thought (Hegel). It is the problem just 
mentioned which confronted Hegel. Schelling's manner of deriving par- 
ticulars from his Absolute Hegel finds arbitrary and artificial, just because 
the Principle itself is abstract and stripped of all differences. The Abso- 
lute, according to Hegel, must be understood as a spontaneous power of 
differentiation and realization. So our grasp of the Absolute cannot de- 
pend upon a sudden intellectual intuition but rather it results from a ra- 
tional genesis, a development, dialectical and conceptual, according to the 
law of the identity of the rational and the real. What are the relations 
between Hegel's doctrine and critical rationalism? The dualism of Kantian 
philosophy, as marked by the contrast between concept and reality and by 
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the subjugation of theoretical to practical reason, was for Hegel a sign of 
its insufficiency. Nevertheless, Hegel recognized the gfeat constructive 
value of Kant's philosophy and realized that Kant's real teaching pre- 
pared the way for a re-union of the principles he had previously torn 
apart. The critical philosophy, in common with empiricism, based all 
knowledge upon experience. But the objectivity of Kant's system is still 
tainted with subjectivity, in that thoughts, though universal and necessary 
determinations, are no less surely our thoughts. This, because Kant made 
his Critique too exclusively preliminary and exterior; in reality thought 
has not to examine itself independently of its development and of its con- 
crete operations ; it is in exercising itself that it discovers its meaning and 
its limitations. In the categories, in the theory of the ideas of reason, and 
in the doctrine of the antinomies Kant caught glimpses of the real signifi- 
cance of reason but allowed himself to be stopped short or turned aside 
from the ultimate goal. Before all, Hegel teaches, one must distinguish 
between mere understanding and rational thought. From the former 
spring finite and mutually exclusive determinations; from the latter arises 
the affirmation contained in the passage from finite terms to their opposites 
and in their final conciliation. Infinite or speculative thought is determined 
only in that it is at the same time determining; thought of which the de- 
terminations are its own determinations — which by positing the limit 
abolishes the imperfection inherent in it. 

H. R. Smart. 

A Behavioristic View of Purpose. Ralph Barton Perry. J. of Ph., XVIII, 

No. 4> PP- 85-105. 

Behaviorism in general represents a return to the Aristotelian view that 
mind and body are related as activity and organ. In modern terms this 
means that the mental life consists of those performances of an organism 
that immediately involve the exercise of its nervous system. Psychology 
differentiates from physiology by attending to the grosser facts of organic 
behavior, particularly external and internal adjustments by which the 
organism acts as a unit rather than by attending to the more elementary 
constituent processes, such as metabolism. Defining the organism in terms 
of the functions of the central nervous system, we must look for the 
'mind' somewhere between stimulus and act. To the untrained observer 
there is a hiatus between stimulus and response. The introspectionist re- 
gards the mind as something that supervenes, or hovers about the hiatus. 
The behaviorist regards the mind as something that intervenes as an arc 
or circuit of the general causal nexus. The elementary unit of behavior 
will be a movement induced by a stimulus. An act of mind will be a 
response; and a state of mind will be a disposition to respond. In answer 
to the objection that 'consciousness' is thus left out, the behaviorist will 
deny having omitted any facts and will affirm that he only abandons a 
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theory which has proved unsatisfactory, viz., the introspective theory of 
consciousness. " The behaviorist has emphasized the failure of the intro- 
spective theory to yield results comparable to those obtained in kindred 
sciences, and proposes to try another." Introspection does not present 
mind as such ; its method is at bottom only an analysis of objects of cogni- 
tion. Its failure is most pronounced in the sphere of the will and the affec- 
tions where there is now the greatest demand for light. Miinsterberg, 
rigorous introspectionist as he was, recognized the fact that the will in- 
trospectively regarded is not the real will at all. In the motor-affective 
field of the mental life, almost every recent advance has resulted from 
abandonment of the introspective method. Two new conceptions of hu- 
man conduct have come into vogue: (i) the unit- instinct, (2) the 'com- 
plex '. Both are essentially dispositions, and exist whether exercised or 
not. When exercised, they are activities and are properly describable only 
in terms of characteristic organic environmental changes. The instinct 
and complex are thus first of all organic dispositions, or systematic ar- 
rangements in the physical organism which condition specific modes of 
performance. From their points of similarity we obtain a more funda- 
mental conception which may best be termed set or determining tendency. 
In the light of this conception we may interpret those characteristic modes 
of human behavior such as acting interestedly, purposely, or rationally. A 
constant feature of human conduct is a serial order of prepared responses. 
Most human action instead of being born de novo at the moment of per- 
formance merely passes from an implicit or partial state to an explicit or 
complete state. The organism is ordinarily in a state of being committed 
in advance of performance. Whether the determining tendencies are con- 
genital or acquired, they do exist and give to human behavior its char- 
acteristic form. Furthermore, in proportion as the organism is unified 
and functions as a whole its behavior is incapable of being translated into 
simple reactions correlated severally with external events. Indeed, the 
most recent developments in physiology, psychology and psychiatry have 
emphasized the extent to which the organism is integrated, so that any 
particular deed is to be accounted for in terms of the state of the organism 
itself rather than in terms of the incidence of an external stimulus. This 
conception of purpose may be further confirmed by the two ideas asso- 
ciated with the traditional view of human conduct: (1) the subordination 
of means to ends; (2) determination by the future. 

J. H. Griffiths. 

The Independent Variability of Purpose and Belief. Ralph Barton Perry. 

J. of Ph., XVIII, No. 7, PP- 169-180. 

Although there is no purpose without cognition, we are not justified in 
slurring the difference between the two terms by using them interchange- 
ably. The reciprocal influence of interest and belief can be properly under- 
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stood only by a preliminary analysis of the terms themselves. Belief may 
remain unchanged amid fluctuation of interest, and, conversely, interest 
may remain fixed while belief varies. The difference between interest and 
belief will be better understood by considering a common constituent 
which with one qualification becomes interested action, and with another 
qualification becomes belief. Such a common constituent is ' supposition '. 
It is essentially an anticipatory set which determines both the response and 
the occasion on which the response shall be applied. The stimulus or situa- 
tion which brings the response into action may be conveniently termed ' in- 
dex '. Thus in the formal judgment the so-called ' subject ' is the index, the 
so-called ' predicate ' is the response, and the fact whose presence or absence 
determines the judgment to be true or false is the complementary en- 
vironmental condition or ' object '. In a judgment formulated verbally 
the so-called ' subject' ordinarily instructs the organism to which it is ad- 
dressed. It localizes or sets the attention, and determines what stimulus 
shall serve as index. Truth and error, as relative to the intent of a judg- 
ment, qualify an anticipatory set as regards its fitness to meet a specific 
occasion. Truth and error are inapplicable to an ambiguous situation. 
Bare supposition thus has functional relations necessary to determine 
truth or error. Supposition is further qualified as (i) a belief, or (2) a 
purpose. " A belief is a supposition to which one has committed oneself." 
Every supposition has a degree of belief since all supposition is action, 
and action which precludes other action. A purpose requires the presence 
of a supposition, which ordinarily will have assumed the form of a belief. 
And a belief becomes a purpose only when the anticipatory response in 
which it consists is in demand. " The belief correlates the anticipatory re- 
sponse with a specific occasion ; the purpose subordinates it to a determin- 
ing tendency. In the case of purpose the determining tendency and the 
component belief are so related that one can be inferred from the other." 
Here the alleged impotence of reason becomes apparent. Purpose and be- 
lief, again, are reflectively distinguished by reference to motor-affective 
meanings and cognitive meanings. "Motor-affective meaning is the ex- 
isting response or its completion in so far as these require no further de- 
velopment of the stimulus; cognitive meaning is projected response cor- 
related with a future series of objects which may or may not be presented." 
Hence motor-affective meaning is infallible while cognitive meaning is 
fallible. Moreover, the interplay of interest and cognition is apparent from 
their independent variability. (1) Belief remains fixed while purpose 
varies. (2) Purpose remains stable amid variability of belief. (3) A 
converse relation may hold between belief and purpose. 

J. H. Griffiths. 
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